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Hotes. 
Your Associate Teacher. 


BY DELIA A. LATHROP. 


We hear a great deal of poor methods. There 
is, no doubt, abundant occasion for all the criti- 
cisms that are made upon the management and 
the teaching in our public schools; but admit- 
ting that they are not ideal, what then? How 
can they be improved? JI most cordially believe 
that, however perfect the educational ideals of sup- 
erintendents and principals of schools, however 
much they may have read, or however varied their 
experience in elementary instruction, they as a body, 
or in their individual offices, can not create better 
methods in our schools. Eminent success will 
not be secured by discussion of the comparative 
merits of mathematical and scientific stady, of 
oral instruction and text-book teaching; not by 
determining any syllabuses of study or methods 
of instruction. Better methcds will not be ob- 
tained by inviting ladies to hear your disscus- 
sions, not even by interposing no objection to 
their taking part in them. Never by submitting 
to their plans made to hand for them, by la- 
menting poor work, nor by demanding good 
work. Methods given as directly and authorit- 
atively as the ten commandments would fail ut- 
terly in their application, unless the heart of the 
teacher who is to apply them was in them. The 
best method the world ever saw is practically as 
dead as one of the chrysalides hanging upon 
your garden shrubs, waiting for the sammer sun 
0 warm it into active life, until the earnest en- 
thusiasm of the teachers quickens it. The hearts 
of the women teachers associated with you are 
not in your methods, never will be, never can be, 
while they remain only yours. Your methods, 
be they to you never so philosophical, are to 
them absolutely empirical, and no man nor wo- 
man of us all is so constituted as to become 
greatly inspired in doing mere routine work. 
four associate teachers must be induced to 
make your plans their own, to identify them 
with their own thought ; they must have the 
kind of affectionate enthusiasm for them which 

omes Only with originating them, before they 

ran work them to their own pleasure or your ap- 
proval, 

But I hear some gentleman say, ‘You mis- 
e entirely. I do not dictate to my teachers at 
They are free to work out their own plans.’ 

© doubt you are correct in the main when you 

Y you do not over-rule your teachers; but I 

pray you to answer without prejudice, what mo- 
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| duce originality and growth? What are the 


and second, renumeration ?° Every woman who 
has any moral right to enter a school-room, 
| starts out, as I said before, regarding success 


ture to which to aspire, that aspiration ceases. 
You complain, and justly, perhaps, that lady 
of theories ef teaching, nor exhaustive in their 
knowledge of its art. But suffer me to put the 
question plainly, what impulse is there to such 
study and practice? Who takes cognizance of 
originality of method, and praises the effort, — 
standing, if need be, between the commendable 
attempt and the practical failure? Those who 
begin teaching impressed with the importance 
of seeking the best ways, finding results only 
commended, cease to “‘ watch,” and so “enter 
into the temptation” of securing these by the 
shortest and surest paths. If so much book- 
learning, neatly written upon paper and duly 
signed by the pupil, is the end sought, why be 
exercised about methods at all? But if the me- 
thod be important, why not let it have its pro- 
per weight in determining the standard of the 
teacher? Encouragement to originality, reeog- 
nition and commendation of excellent plans, 
emulation, confidence,—these are the prophetic 
winds which will cause the exceedingly dry 
bones of rote-teaching to live.— National Teach- 
er. 
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One reason that teachers fail to succeeed is 
because they do not day by day apply their 
knowledge and skill to the new circumstances 
that arise, to find a better result than the general 
rule, by which they work, will yield. There 
must be a constant adaptation of general rules 
to the individual pupil and to the individual 
cases that so constantly present themselves in 
the schoolroom. The following article by J. 
Elliot Ross has gone across the water and been 
copied in the Irish Teachers’ Journal, aud we 
now commend it te our readers. 


TACT IN TEACHING. 

The ground intended to be covered by the 
caption, ‘Tact in Teaching,’ is a keenness of 
perception to discern, and ability to perform 
that which peculiar circumstances or combi- 
nation of circumstances may demand in the 
schoolroom. A thousand and one little exigen- 
cies there are for which no work on teaching, 
however exhaustive, can provide an expedient. 
In such cases, the teacher without tact will be 
unsuccessf 1, 

To illustrate: An orthography class is re- 
citing. The word “George” isgiven. John 
misses it, when it passes to James who spells it 
correctly. John is now required to spell it, but 
fails again; and though it be spelled for him a 
dozenjtimes, and, he attempt to as many, still he 
fails. Now, it will not do to call him a ‘“‘ dumb 
boy,” and pass on; the teacher must have tact 
to enable the pupil to master the word. It has 
been done thus: ‘‘ What are the first two letters? 
What are the last two?”—these questions repeat- 


ters in the word? The two middle letters are 
what?”—and the word is mastered. The high- 
est diploma which the best college in our land 
can bestow cannot make a successful teacher; 
nor, to be more precise, does it even indicate 
him. Some of the most learned in the profes- 
sion are not embraced in the circle of the most 
successful. Why? They lack one of the essent 
tial qualifications of the successful teacher—tact. 
That teacher who binds himself down tothe ex- 
perience and methods of others is a failure, just 
as certainly as he fwho binds himself down to 
the text-books. Stereotyped methods will not 
work in the school-room any more than the text- 
book questions are sufficient for any single les- 
son. It is well that we seek and obtain the ex- 
perience and methods of others; but, after all, 
they are simply aids when viewed in the light of 
their real value. 

But why speak of tact? Recause it is lack- 
ing in a large majority of the instructors of the 
present day; and this, in a measure, because it 
is not properly appreciated by a large majority 
of those having control of the employment of 
teachers. It is not safe to conclude that a teach- 
er is successful simply because he holds a high- 
grade certificate. Some of the greatest bung- 
lers in the school-room can point to a normal 
school or college diploma, or a permanent cer- 
tificate. This statement is made from personal 
observation. Let a man hold tenaciously to 
another's plan and he is a failure; let him dare 
to strike out for himself and he may succeed. 

The sinew of tact is education. Success will 
not perch upon his banner who lacks either. Yet 
a moderate education combined with tact will 
ensure a greater measure of success than a lib- 
eral education without tact. Where this quali- 
ty is lacking in the teacher, everything is a 
drag, and ere long there is developed a monot- 
ony in the daily routine of study and recitation 
which has contributed a vast number to the pit- 
iable band of mental dyspeptics to be found 
among the American youth of the nineteenth 
century. 

Yet what can be done? The certificate of the 
applicant for a school does not indicate his tac’, 
and hence, how is a Board of control to judge? 
True, we have ‘Theory of Teaching” on the 
certificate, but is not that a dead letter? If the 
applicant has had no experience in teaching he 
receives ‘‘none” for ‘“‘Theory;” if he has taught 
one or two terms he receives ‘‘ middling ;” more 
than that is ‘‘ good,” and ths next time he is ex- 
amined his ‘“‘theory" mark is No. 1. What an 
absurdity ! 

The *‘ theory” mark should embrace tact, and 
should be obtained by examination, as well as 
the mark for any of the branches he is author- 
ized by his certificate to teach. Nor would this 
be a difficult matter. County superintendents 
are, or at least should be, practical, skillful 
teachers. Such could easily direct the proper 
questions for ascertaining the amount of tact an 
applicant will employ in his ‘‘ Theory.” 

The common school system is moving on, 
but still there is much deplorable dragging. 
The machinery often screeches like the “‘ hot 
box” on the railroad train. It needs lubrica- 








ves are you bringing to bear upon them to in- 
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ed till the fact is impressed. ‘‘ How many let- 


tion. Pour on more tact! 
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There are very few, we suspect, who have 
noticed the difference in the hert engendered by 
cast and wrought-iron stoves. And now, as 
shedding light on the subject we are furnished 
with the results of investigations in this direc- 
tion, made and carried on by the French Acade- 
my. Rabbits were made to breathe the air 
ee over stoves of cast and wrought-iron 

eated to redness, and afterward the blood of 
the animals was chemically examined, to ascer- 
tain the preseure of carbonic oxide. The re- 
port states that the use of cast-iron stoves, at a 
red heat, causes in the blood, by the presence of 
carbonic oxide, a gas eminently poisonous, 
changes whose repetition may become danger- 
ous; while the same method of investigation has 
not revealed analagous effects from stoves of 
wrought-iron. In summing up the resultsof the 
entire series of experiments the Commission re- 
ports as follows: 

‘*The carbonic oxide, whose presence has 
been proved when stoves of cast-iron are used, 
may arise from several different causes. 1. The 
permeability of the stove by that gas, whieh 
will pass from the interior of the fire-pot to the 
exterior. 2. The direct action of the oxygen of 
the air upon the carbon of the cast-iron heated 
to redness. 4. The influence of the organic 
dust naturally contained in the air.” 

The Commission recommend that all stoves 
and heating apparatus of cast-iron, and even of 
wrought-iron, be lined with fire brick, or other 
substance, so as to prevent their attaining a red 
heat. A suggestion which we, on this side of 
the Atlantic, who depend so much upon stoves 
asa means of heating, will do well to give at- 
tention. 
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Bess—EMER STEEL EsTaBLISHMENTS IN THE 
Unrrep Srares.—Mr. Alex. L. Halley, whose 
name is intimately identified with the growth 
of the Bessemer Works of this country, an- 
nounces the following facts in connection with 
the working condition of our Bessemer Steel es- 
tablishments. The product of American Bess- 
emer Works has been steadly increasing from 
various causes—better organization, better re- 
fractory materials, and chiefly numerous large 
and small improvements in mechanical details. 
In 1868 an out put of 500 tons of ingots per 
month was barely reached in the best works ;in 
1870 the production at Troy and Harrisburg 
had risen to about 1,700 tons per month. Max- 
imum. Early in 1872 the Harrisburg works 
turned out above 2,000 tons per month, and for 
a year or more these and the Cambria Works 
took the lead in this direction, the latter having 
run as high as 640 tons in one week: Duriug 
1873 the Cambria, Harrisburg, North Chicago, 
and Joliet Works averaged 25 to 30 heats to five 
tons each per 24 hours, During the week end- 
ing July 12, 1873, the Harrisburz Works made 
186 heats, yielding 890 tons of ingots. The 
product of the Cambria Works for the week 
ending Jan. 17, 1874, was 189 heats, giving 956 
tons of ingots. During 24 hours (Friday, Jan, 
16) 46 blows were made. gn Friday, Feb. 13, 
1874, the Troy Works made 50 heats in 24 hours, 
yielding 267 tons of ingots. This is the most 
remarkable run on record. During the week 
ending April 4 the Troy Works made 195 heats, 
yielding 972 tons of ingots, which is the largest 
week’s work. In January, 1874, the Troy 
Works made 2,899 tons of ingots, and in April, 
the North Chicago Works made 3,526 tons, 
which is the largest month’s work. These are 
all five-ton plants, consisting of two five-ton 
vessels and accessories, and they work only 
eleven turns, or five and a half days per week. 





The Philadelphva Age propses this plan con- 
cerning uniform text-books: ‘‘(1) Authorize the 
State Superintendent and his assistants to pre- 
ead complete system of school-books: (2) 

ave those ae by the State; (3) let 
them be the school books of the public schools; 


(4) let any publisher print them who wishes to 
or let the publishing be divided among different 


price, when the health and usefulness of eyes 
are impaired or sacrificed. 
that is done to eyes in schools and colleges may 
safely be taken as an indication of the damage 
that is inflicted upon other parts of the body. 
Objectors may, perhaps, say that the appalling 
statistics obtained by the foreign observers 
could not be gathered in American schools and 
colleges. I believe that they might, and I found 
my belief upon twenty years’ work among just 
the classes of subjects tabulated by Cohn and the 
other Centinental observers. I believe that our 
system of education, if, indeed, we may be said 
to have a system, is one of the most damaging 
in 
ars of any in the world. Let any ome familiar 
with hygiene take the pains, as I have, to in- 
quire carefully into the physical effects of curri- 
cula of our leading schools and colleges, and he 
compelled to contess that there is the greatest 
cause for reform. ° The attention which is paid 
to gymnastic exercises and other methods of 
physical culture does not correct the evils. It 
often happens that those who really need phy- 
sical exercise most do not get it, or that the ex- 
ercise is excessive, and does harm to those who 
engage in it. 
college curricula is a diminution of the hours ot 
labor. 
from eight or nine in the morning to ten or elev- 
en at night. 
bodies is too great. Some me 
vised by which much that now involves a per- 
sistent use of the eyes in confined and unnatur- 
al postures of the body could be accomplished 
through the use of models or photograps, or the 
blackboard. Much that is now attempted to be 
taught by badly-printed books might be taught 
orally or by some form of object lessons. Even 


School Diseases. 


It is a serious queston whether we are not get- 
ing what is called education at too exorbitaut a 


And the mischief 


its effects upon the growing bodies of schol- 


What we need in our school and 
The working hours too often extend 


The strain thus ie upon growing 
thod should be de- 


if such radical changes could not be accomp- 
lished, much might be done towards lessening 
the evil effects of our present method by short- 
ening the hours devoted to study, by correcting 
defects in the architecture of class and study 
rooms, by improving the ventilation, heating, 
and lighting of school-houses, and by diffusing 
information among the nts of scholars, so 
that there may be less in the home-life that is 
prejudicial to health. And just here we touch 
the very fountain of the evil. Our schools can- 
not be much, if any, above the intelligence of 
their patrons. I do not blame the teachers for 
the evils in our systems of education. I blame 
boards of trustees and other school and college 
boards for not applying the priaciples tha; have 
already been weubed out by scientific men. 

architects aud boards of managers of schools 
and colleges would apply in the construction 
and conduct of their institutions of learning 
even a few of the principles that sanitarians all 
agree upon, we would at once see a reduction in 
those forms of disease which are traceable to 
their present neglect. — Sanitarian. 
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The Age for Going to School. 


The great argument for a child’s | 
read early is the fand of innocent and quiet 
entertainment —how we old folks welcome any 
thing that keeps the young ones qniet !—found 
in the story-books and pretty magazines so 
temptingly laid before our little ones these days. 
Teach your child then to read as soon as he is 
willing to begin, but never make an issue with 
him on that score till fully turned of seven. 
That fearful diseases of the brain are engender- 
ed or the whole mental structure permanently 
stunted by being pushed to unnatural growth by 
hot-house culture, any skillful physician will tell 
you is no figment of a sensationalist brain, but 
a peril to be cautiously and judiciously warded 
off by a prudent forbearance on the part of edu- 
cators and guardians of infancy. We have heard 





If 


to 


er not till seven, three years afterward, and in 
two more years they were ‘in the same classes 
and worked abreast ever afterward. Do not ex- 
amples like this show that as far as amusement 
and nursing the child goes it is well, but that the 
real educative work of life is not materially ad- 
vanced by beginning so early?—Home and 
School. 
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Simplifying the Educational System. 


A bill was introduced at Albany to transfer 
the duties of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the Regents of University of the 
State of New York. 

Itis possible that there may be very grave ob- 
jections to this plan, but it certainly presents 
some obvious advantages. It removes the su- 
perintendency of public education entirely from 
the domain of politics, where it never ought to 
have entered. It insures a greater permanence 
in the educational system adopted. It does 
away with the necessary confusion and conflict 
arrisng from the present divided supervision. It 
creates a single responsibility, and thus gives at 
once the strongest stimulus and guarantee for ef- 
ficiency. 

Whether the bill should be adopted or not we 
should hope to see our legislation tending in the 
direction of greater simplicity and efficiency to 
which it poings. Let us have fewer divided re- 
sponsibilities fewer non-political duties dragged 
into the maelstrom of politics; fewer great in- 
terests demanding stability and permanence left 
contingent on the whims of successive Superin- 
tendents and the casual turn of a popular elec, 
tion. 
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Training Children. ry 


—Comparing notes with a friend a few days 
ago on this constantly recurring and ever-inter- 
esting topic, we presented our objections to 
many of the so-called systems of modern educa- 
tors. 

“You are quite right,” replied our interlocu- 
tor, ‘‘my mother was famous for her good man- 
agement—” 

‘‘We have a conspicuous example of that,” 
interrupted we. 

“You wander from the subject,” she rejoined; 
“I was not going to tell you how she managed, 
but wanted to give you her opinion of ‘systems 
of training.” She used to say, ‘I think they are 
very much like the original patent apple-peelers 
which are very good for melanie apples of 
proper shape, but leave the little ones untouch- 
ed, and cut off the best of the large ones.— 
**Home and School.” 
























A writer in The Yale Literary Magazine thinks 
that a club of students possessing pleasant 
rooms, with a restaurant, is a better thing thana 
college society. He says: 

It is to be devoutly hoped that the present 
class system of societies would not be perpetuat- 
ed in the clubs, to curse them as well; and if 
not, each club would probably soon come to be 
distinguished by the general character and tastes 
of its 2-7 asare the clubs in our large 
gities. For example, one might be composed 
mainly of high pre k and boar men; another 
of those devoted to athletic sports; a third, of 
popular men—to use a much abused term—and 
so on. Debating hall, gymnasium, theater, 
might, perchance, be peculiarities of their re- 
spective halls. Certainly, similarity of tastes 
and pursuits would bea far pleasanter bond of 
unicn than the mere accident of entering college 
at the same time. Membership would probably 
be limlted to the three upper classes. At any 
rate, there would be little temptation to elects 
man until he had fairly shown himself to be a 
desirable member; and a man would choose his 
club, if hehad a choise, with his eyes open; 
while by making a very small number of black 
balls sufficient to reject a candidate, there could 
be secured all the blessings of selectness of which 
most secret society is possessed. 





























of similar cases, and know cf one instance where 
two children of equally fair 





sections ef the State to the lopest bidder.” 





oupey: 
started at their books, the elder at four, the oth- 


Unkind language is often sure to produce the 
fruits of unkindness that is suffering in the bo- 
soms of others. 
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Selections. 


The Home and Colonial Schools, London, 
England. 


(The following article will be of interest from 
the fact that Miss Jones, a teacher for many 
years in the schools was invited in 1861 by the 
Board of Education of the city of Oswego to 
take charge of a elass of teacher to train them 
for elementary schools. Her labors were the 
causes of the great revolution that took place 
and whose benefits we feel all over our land. 
They are under the charge of Miss Mayo, sister 
of Dr. Mayo, who had made a careful study of 
the system and methods of Pistaloazi. There 
are three schools, Normal, Model, and Practis- 
ing.) 

The whole number in the Normal school was 
two hundred. The Normal or Training course 
is two years ; the professional instruction given 
the first year, is on methods of teaching ; and 
the second year, on organization and govern- 
ment. A portion of the pupil’s time is passed 
in the model schools and schools of practice, 
but much time still remains for study and reci- 
tation. This, for the first year, is allotted as fol- 
lows : The number of hours each week given to 
religious instruction and church history is 8 ; 
language, 4 to 5 ; arithmetic, 44 ; geography, 3 
to 4; wing, 2; music, 2; histury, 1; read- 
ing, 2 ; writing, 1 ; natural history, 14 ; domes- 
tic economy, 1 ; needle work, 14 ; drilling, 14 ; 
and object-lessons, 1} hours for a part of the 
year. 

The lessons on the principles of teaching are 

iven by the head master in the form of familiar 
ectures, the notes of which were shown us. The 
students take notes and write out these lectures 
quite fully. The lessons on the practice of teach- 
ing are given by the master of the model schools, 
who during the year gives illustrations for the 
normal students : in reading, 6 weeks ; in arith- 
metic, 7; geography, 5 ; grammar or language, 
4; moral instruction, 4; object-lessons and 
common things, 4; natural history,5; and 
writing and dictation, two weeks. These lessons 
consist of model lessons to children before the 
teachers’ classes; of examinations or questioning 
on these lessons, and of notes or sketches 
drawn up by the normal teachers and corrected 
by the model-school master. 








Il, THE MODEL SCHOOLS. 


These schools include the model infants’ 
school, which receives children under eight 
years of age ; the model juvenile school, having 
pupils from eight to fifteen years of age ; the 
model mixed school, and the model high school. 
The model schools are designed to show the 
practical working of the system, and to exhibit, 
not only to the students and teachers, but to 
others, standards, or models, for imitation. In 
the infant school, which often contains very 
young children, the aim is not so much to com- 
municate knowledge, as to form good impres- 
sions, correct bad habits, cultivate attention, 
and prepare the children for successful future 
progress. The lessons given are on religions and 
moral subjects, color, form, size, number, ani- 
mals, plants, the sounds of the letters, common 
objects, and, in general, embrace the whole sys- 
tem known as ‘‘ object-teaching.” In the juve- 
nile school, the subjects are similiar, but include 
more, and are presented in a more continuous 
and systematic manner, holding the attention 
longer, and giving more exercise to the reason- 
ing faculties. The lessons in this school are 
partly prepared from books before coming into 
the class, and the children, to a considerable 
extent, after reciting the lesson prepared, and 
receiving instruction on it, reproduue it in writ- 
i There are classes in reading, writing, ety- 
mology, arithmetic (mental and written), ele- 
mentary geometry, geography, natural history, | 


English history, drawing, writing, and vocal | 





day, designed to give general information on the 
properties of matter, arts and manufactures, 
elements of architecture, money matters, and 
political economy. The girls are taught needle 
work, and the boys take gymnastic exercises 
separately. The recitations in the model schools 
evinced great quickness of perception, fixed at- 
tention, and a good knowledge of common ob- 
jects and the general affairs of life. We listened 
to a very interesting Scripture exercise on the 
Feasts of the Jews and the appointments of the 
priesthood. Passages from Eovilices and Heb- 
rews were read ; the master then stood by the 
blackboard, drew a diagram, put down the prin- 
cipal points of the lesson, and explained the dif- 
ficult parts until the class of thirty seemed to 
understand it, and could give the outline. A 
similar method was pursued in teaching and il- 
lustrating other objects. The model schools are 
at all times open to the public. 


Ill, THE PRACTISING SCHOOLS. 


These schools consist of four or five sections 
each, of infants and juvenile pupils, and are de- 
signed to afford the normal senate an opportu- 
nity to practise teaching. There were four or 
five rooms under the supervision of thoroughly 
competent superintendents. The normal pupils 
were in these rooms—a part teaching classes, a 
part observing and taking notes for criticism. 
Some of the classes appeared to be well taught ; 
there was promptness in answering, life and 
animation in the whole exercise, while others 
were less interesting, either from the lack of 
knowledge or tact on the part of the teacher, or 
from the abstruseness of the subject. Whenever 
the interest of the children seemed to flag, the 
superintendent of the room would throw in a 
question, or, if necessary, take the class entirely 
into her own hands and give interest and life to 
the exercise. In the infant department the 
children are in school twenty hours eaeh week. 
This time is so allotted to different subjects as 
to give 34 hours to reading ; 34 to needle work 
(girl); 3 to Scripture lessons ; 2} hours each to 
number and sectional gallery lessons, and the 
remainder of the time to “kinder garten” les- 
sons, moral instruction, and singing. The les- 
sons are changed each day, and are usually from 
15 to 20 minutes long. 


RESULTS. 


We passed two days in these schools, listen- 
ing to recitations, studying methods, observing 
the operations of the system in all the depart- 
ments, and noticing especially the peculiar fea- 
tures which have given these schools promin- 
ence. The Pestalozzian system, modified as it 
has been by experience and to suit the English 
mind, appeared to be quite successful here. The 
model school, which is perhaps the finest expon- 
ent of the system, exhibited good results. The 
pupils of this school were mostly from the mid- 
dle classes of society. They appeared to be in- 
telligent, with active minds, and both in recita- 
tion and in general deporiment would have com- 
— well with the best schools in this country. 

he answers evinced not only a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject, but an amount of 
collateral knowledge which would hardly have 
been expected in an American school composed 
of pupils of the same age. The recitations in 
the practice school were less satisfactory, but as 
this school is composed chiefly of children from 
the lower classes, and is taught mostly by inex- 
perienced young ladies from the training school, 
the same results were not expected. Still, it 
could be easily seen in this school, that every 
step of the course had been carefully worked 
out, and was made to conform to well establish- 
ed a 

ye afterwards witnessed the successful appli- 
cation of the system in the Battersea Training 
College, the schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, at the Borough Road and at 
Stockwell, and some others, in all of which 
good results a to be secured. The mas- 
ter of one of the largest normal schools, how- 
ever, stated that the system had been tried 


| awhile in the schools with which he was con- 


nected. but the success did not warrant its con- 
tinuance ; but even here, and in other English 


music. There are exercises, apparently every | schools not adopting the whole system, many 





of its features were exhibited, and we have no 
doubt that it might be easily proved that many 
of the schools of England have been leavened by 
the influence which has gone forth from the In- 
stitution of the Home and Colonial Society. — D. 
W. Crmp in Common School Journal. 


On Teaching History. 


(This ~ of an article by Mr. Wm. Rossi- 
ter in the English School Master. ) 

If we have a first-class of, say, forty children, 
we buy forty copies of some compilation at an 
expense which would amply suffice for copies of 
all the really good historical novels, the reading 
of which would give the children an infinitely 
better knowledge of historical 
and events, and of the state of England 
mer times than any amount of reading in text- 
books. ‘‘ But novels are not true!” Are they 
not more true than ordinary text-books, in that 
they give a more vivid picture of the places and 
people, the manners and habits, and of the suc- 
cession of events? Added to this may be the 
fact that every place described in a novel be- 
comes to the reader a real place, every person a 
real acquaintance, and, where it is of any im- 
portance, the names are those of real personages 
and of real places. ‘‘ Novel reading is waste of 
time!” Not if the readers thereby learn to read 
and derive from the reading the information we 
desire to give them. ‘‘ But novels in school!” 
Why not? One of the chief things a school 
should do is to develop, as far as possible, a 
love of books, and especially of the best books, 
which cannot be done by limiting the scholars 
to school ‘‘ reading books " or school text-books. 
The novels of Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronte, 
and even those of George Eliot can be read with 
interest, if not with full comprehension, by 
children of twelve and thirteen, and cannot but 
do good in being read ; and, with more especial 
reference to history, this is equally true of the 
novels of Scott and Lytton, and even the histori- 
cal plays of Shakespeare are not completely be- 
yond the minds of school children. We admit 
this in a half-hearted sort of way, by collecting 
a number of extracts from such books and call- 
ing them ‘‘ Readings in English Literature” or 
** Advanced Reading Books,” possibly in many 
cases an effectual way of exciting a prepossesion 
against ‘‘ English Literature,” besides being a 
waste of money in printing little pieces of books 
already abundant and inexpensive in the com- 
plete form. 

But reading of this kind is what the children 
can do for themselves : what shall the teacher 
do? Guide, direct, suggest, and explain ; see 
that each child gets the book best adapted to its 
wants, and by questions, illustrations by maps 
and from other ks, explanations and answers 
to questions that may be asked, help to make 
the reading part of a basis for fature study, and 
especially by bis conversations on the subject of 
history, show that his study of the subject has 
made him catholic-minded, sincere, and reven- 
tial in speaking of the great deeds of any nation 
in any time. He may easily direct their atten- 
tion to passages in larger histories, where they 
may find in more detail what is only briefly 
mentioned in some book they may be reading ; 
may show them how to compare conflicting sta- 
tements with the best hope of arriving at a pro- 
per judgment : explain the positions of the vari- 
ous writers on history, and how their opinions 
and statements are likely to have been affected 
by their positions. 








“The age is disposed to recognize the wrongs 
of injured wives, but why is not some of our 
sympathy reserved for damaged husband?” So 
inquires the Zribune. “It isn't the good wo- 
man who always suffers jrom fireside ferocities 
and the abnormal use of the hair-brush, to say 
nothing of the tongue. Weare sure we do not 
know why it is that wheu a man’s wife ill-treats 
him, Caudle-lectures him, snubs and scolds him 
frets him into premature hair-blanching and 
early labyrinthine wrinkles, he has only the 
cold comfort of knowing that his eccse is dis- 
cussed laughingly by his most intimate friends. 
We are not sure that the men will not have to 
call a national convention of their natural or 
unnatural righls.” 
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Agassiz. 

My acquaintance with Agassiz began in the 
Autumn of 1848, and during the next two years 
he was fequently at my house in Waltham, and 
made collections with me in the country around 
the village. One day, as we were walking to- 
gether in a field, we came to the fragment of a 
bone, left appearently by some dog from a 
neighboring house. I was passing by it with- 
out attention, but Agassiz picked it up, and saw 
two spiders clinging to its underside. ‘‘There!” 
said he, as he transferred the spiders to a bottle 
of alcohol, ‘‘that shows us that no object is so 
trivial as not to pay you for looking at it. Who 
would have thought to get two genera spiders 
from an old piece of mutton bone?” 

We returned one day, from our ramble with 
several frogs and snakes tied up in a handker- 
chief with a oe of spotted turtles. Mrs. 
Hill asked him if he thought the frogs liked 
their company. No! he said he was afraid they 
did not find it very ble. He took the 
turtles out, and transferred them to a waterpail, 
and set them in the kitchen. Our servant girl 
—newly arrived from the north of Ireland,* and 
who had been greatly delighted, a few days be- 
fore, to hear Agassiz describe, in a public lec- 
ture, the Iris.. mollusks which she had herself 
gathered in her childhood—looked at these 
novel monsters with an “admiration not un- 
mingled with awe.” While we were at dinner 
she came in, with breathless horror, and whis- 
pered to Mrs. Hill that one of those black things 
pene into the fire. Agassiz overheard 
excused himself, and ran to save his tortoise. I 
followed just in time to see him push aside the 
reflector from before the range, and dive in af- 
ter the reptile, which was notinjured. He said 
he understood the girl’s terror; he had never 
seen a living tortoise himself until his arrival 
in America. 

I showed him one evening in October, 1848, 
a card on which were drawn, in water colors, 
many insects indigenous to Holmesburg, Pa 
among them wasthe Ploiaria brevipennis of 
Say. It was new to him, and he ea- 
gery questioned me _ concerning its 

abits. As we afterward walking up 
to Rumford Hall, he said ‘You have spoiled 
my leceure for to-night.” ‘How so, sir?” I 
asked in some surprise. ‘I cannot lecture for 
thinking how t creature can fly.” He 
thought it was not properly classed with 
Ploiaria, but it was a new genius, nearer to 
Hydrometra, as I understood him, and wanted 
to know how it was in Waltham. I told him 
that I had seen one specimen two years before, 
and it was that he should come the 
next day, with boxes and pins, and I would 
guide him in search for them. When he come 
I was so fortunate as to lead him to a shed 
where we found a great abundance of speci- 
mens. As I saw the gaeat pleasure he had in 
collecting them, I said I hoped it was not irrev- 
erent to say I was thankful that I had succeed- 
ed in finding them for him. “Irreverent” ex- 
claimed i “If 9 man is not thankful for 
finding a new genlus, for what could he be 
thaful ?” 

I frequently tested him for the benefit of some 
of my incredulons friends 


to name them at sight, and usually the species. 
I was anxious to know why the smelt of my na- 
tive Raritan were so much superiar to those of 
my adopted Charles; but Agassiz declined to 
give a positive opinion concerning their specific 
indentity from a mere comparison of loose 
seales. I therefore produced a box of smelt 
from New Jersey, but found the Professor had 

one to Florida. I put therefore a few in alco- 
hol, and gave the rest to the ‘‘heartiest of Greek 
Professors,” who with me in thinking 
them vastely superior to the New England fish. 
When Agassiz returned I carried him one bottle 


containing the Raritan, and another containin 
the Charles river smelt. He took a fish in cook 
hand, looked carefully at them in the face, on 
the back, on the belly, on the sides, from the 
tail end; and finally said, “I am more sure they 
are different fish than ifI had made them my- 


self.” t it a fair illustration of the cau- 


I though’ 
tion with which he observed all these facts be- 


, by showing him a} 
few loose scales from a fish, and he never failed | 


fore giving an opinion; and the consequent 
strength of his opinion when the facts bad forc- 
ed it on him.—Dr. Hill in Christian Weekly. 





CoxtorED Hies Scnoor at Harpers Ferry.— 
This institution owes its origin, incidentally, to 
old John Brown. During the war that followed 
his famous raid, the United Stutes arsenals and 
armories were completely demolished, and at 
the conclusion the government donated the 
public lots and officers’ houses still standing on 
Camp Hill to found a school for the education 
of the recently emancipated race. The late 
John Storer, ot Maine, aided the enterprise by 
an endowment of ten thousand dollars, and in 
1868, it was chartered by the Legislature of 
West Virginia with the title of ‘Storer College.” 

The property comprises five buildings con- 
taining about eighty good rooms, occupied by 
the teachers and families, and a considerable 
number of students who lodge and live there. 
One building contains ample recitation-rooms, 
the library, reading-room, and chapel. The 
locality is eminently healthful, and one of the 
most beautiful that can be imagined. From 
the rounded summits of those breezy bluffs 
that overlook the town of Harpers Ferry we may 
see the crystal waters of the Shenandoah spark- 
ling for miles through its deep and rocky gorge, 
and just below, where they meet and mingle 
with those of the Potomac, we may see, from a 
point midway between base and summit, the 
tremendous gateway through which the married 
rivers, now one stream forever and indissoluble, 
hurry down to meet the ocean tides at the fed- 
eral city. Here the professors and teachers are 
whites; and the principal, Rev. N. C. Brackett, 
is universally esteemed throughout the district 
for high personal character, as well as the tact, 
patience, and ability with which he fulfils his 
difficult and responsible mission. 

It requires three years to complete the colle- 
giate course, and the curriculum is substantially 
the same as the village schools—reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic torming the basis of the 
studies from first to last, varied with some pre- 
liminary glimpses at history, geography, and 
political economy, literary composition, and de- 
clamation, and finally instruction in the art of 
teaching. And here we cannot fail to commend 
the sincere good sense exhibited in the arrange- 
ment of this course, which offers to the needy 
freedman only the svbstantial necessaries of ed- 
ucation, without undertaking to dazzle and de- 
lude him with its luxuries, vanities, and preten- 
| ses, which have for so many years emasculated 
| and discredited the educational system of this 
| country. 

In aa of the same idea, the expenses 

of schooling at Harpers Ferry have been re- 
| duced to the lowest practical figures, costing for 
| tuitien and living abont twelve dollars per 

month, all told, and something less to those who 
board themselves. To this end facilities are 
furnished students for doing their own washing 
and cooking, and in this way the annual cost of 
living (clothing excepted) ranges from fifty to 
one hundred dollars. 

We have the example of a man and wife who 
supported themselves respectably for a school 
| year of nine months on eighty-one dollars and 
sevents-five cents the greater part having been 
earned by manual labor during the term, and 
without losing a single day from the school. 

It is so common for married couples to apply 
| for admission to the school that a building 
| been set apart for their especial accommodation. 
| Parents and children used frequently to come 

together, and stand up side by side in the same 
class, but the rising generation so far out- 
| stripped their ancestors that the old folks be- 
| came ashamed of themselves, and gave it up, or, 
| out of pure filial respect, were forced by their 
children to retire from the unequal contest. 
—Harpers’ Maqazine. 

The Philadelphia Age objects to instrucion in 
| drawing in the common schools, saying that “‘if 
| any one wants his child or children to take les- 
sons in a branch entirely foreign to the common 
school curriculum, as wing is, lit him pay 
for such instruction out of his own pocket, not 
ae it paid for him out of other people's pock- 
e ” 
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How Kepler arrived at his first Law. 


He calculated the place it ought to occupy ac- 
cording to the theory of its revolving in a circu- 
lar orbit, and soon found that the place it really 
occupied in the sky differed materially from 
that assigned to it. This theory was thus at 
once shown to be incorrect, and he had there- 
fose to form a fresh one by the combination of 
several circular movements: and again he dili- 
gently calculated its position, till, just as he 
seemed to be on the verge of success, the planet 
once more wandered away from the path which 
he had assigned to it; and once more he had to 
commence his observations from the beginning. 
In this way he continued to try one hypothesis 
after another, submitting each to the test of 
most careful observation, till at } no fewer 
than nineteen different thoeries been pro- 
pored, and the movements of the planets com- 
pared with those which were calculated by these 
thoeries; and yet the true solution of the problem 
was still unfound. His perseverance, however, 
never failed, and he toiled on, though eight long 
years had been occupied in the task. "tee im- 
portant negative result he had, however, arrived 
at, and this was that, whatever was the nature 
of the curve of the planets described, it was not 
a circle nor a combination of circles. This was 
one great step toward the solution of the task. 
From the very earliest ages it had been assumed 
that as the circle seemed the perfection of form, 
all the heavenly bodies must move in circles; 
but Kepler now cast off thls trammel, and then 
applied himself afresh to his task. In looking 
at the greatness of his work we must remember 
that the difficulty is much increased by the fact 
that our station is itself in rapid motion. Could 
we view the planets from the sun, we should 
easily see their courses; but as we cannot do 
this, allowance has to be made in every calcula. 
tion for the movement of our standpcint, and 
this motion was not then clearly understood. 
Having discarded the theory of motion in cir- 
cles, Kepler now proceeded to try other forms, 
testing them as before, and the first that occur- 
red to him was the eclipse. The same series of 
calculations was accordingly gone through 
again, and this time the motion of the planet 
was found to agree with that assigned to it by 
the theory. The great problem of the heavens 
was now solved, and the joy with which Kepler 
enunciated the first of the laws which bears his 
name can scarcely be imagined. This law may 
be stated as follows: The planets revolve around 
the sun in elliptical orbits, the sun being situat- 
ed in one of the foci.—Cassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator. 


——a a 


At a meeting on Tuesday of the Essex Coun- 
ts, N. J., Tewchers’ Institute, the County Super- 
intendent spoke as follows, concerning the teach- 
ers’ profession: 


‘No one, it is true, can hope for such pecu- 
niary gains as the merehant or the member of 
some other p: ofession sometimes attains; neither 
are the risks of failure near so great. A ca 
able teacher is almost sure of a comfortable 
living, and of a pleasant, respectable position in 
society, a position to which often money alone 
would not introduce him. His leisure honrs are 
many during the year, and these he can give to 
self-culture or the nein. prapeeneen for his 
duties. I would like to the young woman 
who has so many complaints to make, ‘ What 
business can you undertake that will pay you so 
well for the time during which you are employ- 
ed?’ At any other work you will begin your 
labors one or two hours earlier, continue them 
two or three longer, and this, too, for six days 
in the week instead of five, and twelve mon 
in the year instead of ten, and receive no more 
than your present salary—probably not so 
much.” 

This may be reasonable enough in considera- 
tion of our present school system, but we be- 
lieve in giving larger salaries to teachers. We 
also believe in making at the same time the 
standard of qualifications so high and severe 
that every teacher shall tho ly earn his 
wages. e world is fast getting beyond the 
stage of incompetent instructors. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





Why Ears Should Not be Boxed. 


In “ Physiology for Practical Use” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) we find the following: 


ren’s ears ought never to be boxed. We have 
seen that the passage of the ear is closed by a 


thin membrane, especially that adapted to be | 


influenced by every impulse of the air, and with 
nothing but the air to support it internally. 
What, then, can be more likely to injure this 
membrane than a sudden and forciable com- 
pression of the air in front of it? If any one 
designed to break or overstretch the membrane 
he cold scarcely devise a more efficient means 
than to bring the hand suddenly and forcibly 
down upon the passage of the ear, thus driving 
the air violently before it, with no possibility 
for its escape but by the membaane giving way. 
Many children have been made deaf by boxes 
on theear in this way.” 


———————+2 oe oo-_—_ 


While the criticism of the Tribune of the dra- 
ma, as represented in our public schools, 
is, perhaps, unnecessarily severe, it can 
not be denied that there is much and 
very grave truth in these remarks, especially as 

the -‘cramming” of the minds of young 


regar 
pe ar Everything is set aside to the one aim | mium Loan Plan,” The Industrial Exhibition | ¥ 


of stuffing the scholar with just such a — 
of such and such matter—knowledge it can hard- 
ly be called—sufficient to make a brilliant show 
on graduation day, regardless of the question 
whether this system of teaching i: productive 
of a sound, practical knowledge on any one sub- 
ject, or a comprehensive general idea of the va- 
rious subjects embraced in the course of study, 
or whether it simply forms a shining, polished 
shell around an empty, impoveri mind. 
Hence the apparently just reproach of lack of 
thoroughness heaped upon our system of free 
education by foreigners who, in reality, do not 
pass judgment upon the system, but upon its 
failure of being carried out in the spirit in which 
it was conceived. Since the war our national, 
besetting sin, the love of display, has been 

owing with fearful rapidity upon us, high and 
ow, rich and poor. But of all the placesin the 
world we can least afford to open our public 
schools, whe.e the destiuy and future of our na- 
tion are shaped, to the cankering influences of 
this vice, and zealous care should be taken by 
those men, who are set to watch over our educa- 
tional interests, that the school room is not re- 
duced to a mere toying place of childish ambi- 
tions, and sight lost of the greater and more ex- 
alted aim for which it was intended,—that of 
moulding the young mind of the future citizen, 
and engrafting upon it high and noble — 
tions, the anchor of hope upon which will, at | 
some not very distant day, rest the fate of the 
Republic. — Exchange. 





The State Industrial School for Girls of the 
State of New Jersey was commenced some three 
years ago, on rented property, on the outskirts 
of the city of Trenton, N. J. Some few months 
ago the new building was opened, also situated 
perhaps half a mile from the edge of the city. 
The building is of brick, very neatly and taste- 
fully built—the first of the ‘‘ family buildings ” 
of the institution. It is surrounded by ample 
grounds, tastefully laid out. The rooms are 
small. The building is intended for the accomo- | 
dation of thirty-five girls, Every one has her 
own room, small it is true, but her own, perfec- 
tly private, scrupulously neat and clean; each 
having a small bureau, with a small bedstead, 
and pillow-slips and sheets as white as snow. 
After extensive opportunities of observation in 
different States, To not believe that one board- 
ing-school for girls in ten has as nice accomoda- 
tions for its wealthy pupi!s.. Except in the room 
where the girls were sewing I did not see a 
speck of dirt. The guest-chamber and the hos- 
pital, or chamber for the sick, could hardly be 
a for taste, neatness, and propriety. So 
with the kitchen and all the surroundings.— 


| 


“There are | tion Company have in no way endangered their 
several things very commonly done which are | stock by snbmitting to a mortgage of $20,000,- 


extremely injurious to the ear, and ought to be | 000 being placed on the properties of the Com- 
carefully avoided. * * * * * And first, child- | A 
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The following communication clearly shows 
| that the stockholders of the Industrial Exhibi- 


| pany; on the contrary the value of the stock is 
jenhanced. The stockholders, of course, have 
nothing, except as the bond-holders are first 
|made secure and the bonds paid. This has 
| been accomplished and arranged, and every 
bond and every premium will be paid at matur- 
ity, and in the end each dollar of stock will be 
represented by three or four dollars of available 
cash assets, thus making the stock worth at least 
three to one. 
New Yorks, July 21, 1874 
Sm: Your favor of this date, making inquir- 
ies as to the condition of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Company, and as to the investment of $5,- 
000 made by you in the stock of the Company, 
is at hand. 
It is believed that the stock of the Company 





| December, ot 1°76. Work will doubtless be 
| commenced on the 


| 


| Co 


. y meeneeeneass 3,000 * 
hw ee 1,000 *“ 
_ ** $500 each. 5,000 * 
10 * 6 200 2,000 
27 “ “ 100 “ 2,700 se 
48 “cc “ 50 “ 2,400 
900 « “ gs 18,900 «* 
1,000 bonds redeemed. $150,000 


will sell above par soon after the building is 
opened to the public, which will probably be in 


ound and building within 
sixty days. Many European governments have 
placed large loans on a plan known as the ‘‘Pre- 
Company has adopted this plan. 

I here give you a general idea of the plan and 
its effect on the stock of the Company. At the 
last session of the mee the charter of the 
m was amended, giving to the Com 
the ane right to issue bonds to the oauah 
of twentp millions of dollars. Under this char- 
ter the Company will issue the Premium Loan 
Bonds to the above amount, and to secure the 
same has executed a trust deed or first mortgage 
to trustees for ihe bond holders. This mortga- 
ges the franchises, real estate, personal proper- 
ty, and all the Company has or may become pos- 
sessed of until the bonds are all Amermc! gp 
which time the trust deed terminates. This 
loan of twenty million doliars is divided into 
one million bonds of twenty dollars each. 

These bonds have no coupons, and there is no 
interest payable until they are redeemed. A cer- 
tain number of the one million bonds are re- 
deemed each quarter. Every three months there 
it drawn from the whole number of bonds the 
number that is to be redeemed in that quarter. 
When a bond is redeemed the principal and ac- 
cumulated interest is paid to the holder, which 
includes such premium as the bond may, by the 
drawings be entitled to. 

For example; On the seventh day of this 
month (July) there was drawn from the total 
number ot bonds 1,000. On the seventh day of 
September, numbers representing these 1,000 
bonds will be placed in a wheel and drawn out 
one by one; each bond will be entitled to the 
premium which falls to it. 

There are one thousand bonds to be redeemed 
this quarter: 


1 bond will receive........... $100,000 cash 
© Se cdawees 10,000 * 
a; ae ere 5,000 


By the above plan of redemption there are 1,- 


000 bonds redeemed, and 900 of them receive 
$21 for the bond which cost $20, and one hund- 
red are paid sums varying from $50 to $100,000 
each. ) three months a similar drawi 
takes place, until the whole loan is redeem 
and concelled. Please notice that the total 
amount distributed in each quarter is $150,000, 
i.e., in the whole year $600,000, being three 
per ceut., on the loan of $20,000,000. 

The Company has entered Into a contract 
with Messrs. Morgenthau, Bruno & Oo., German 


——=— 
proceeds the Company invests, $9,000,000, 
which will purchase at least ten millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds and mortgages, bearing 
seven per cent. interest. These investments will 
give the Company an income of $700,000—this 
is $100,000 mare than the Company requires to 
redeem the bonds for the first ten years. This 
$100,000 of excess is made a sinking fund, and 
at the end of ten years will more than pay the 
increased annual premiums. 

The investments of the Company pay off the 
bonds, principal and interest, and the bondhold- 
ers are secured, fully and absolutely. The in- 
vestments above referred to absorb nine millions 
of dollars, and the Company has the surplus 

roceeds of the bonds to erect for the City of 

New York a Palace of Industry and Art and a 
Public Library. This is asufficient sum to erect 
the building and open it to the public. The or- 
namentation of the court, purchase of works of 
art, and equipping the library, can be provided 
for out of the earnings of the Company, and by 
sale of hereditary memberships. 

It is the opinion of many capitalists that the 
rate of interest in this country will not remain at 
seven per cent. fora very long period. To 
against such a contingency the company will 
set aside from its earnings a sinking fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars per year. This sink- 
ing fund will, compounded at five per cent. in- 
terest, amount to more than $20,000,000 in flity 


ears. 

Many will regard this as a useless precaution 
but it dees away with the last and only chance 
of any trouble about the pegs of the princi- 
pal and interest of the bon 

This sinking fund is really the only tax which 
she snastgyige bane place upon the company. 
The stock represents the entire property of 
the company subject to the mortgage which 
really cancels itself. 

So that the stockholders become ultimately 
the owners of 
Eight blocks of land which cost in 


det da civesdcdtenenseds $1,700,000 
And which is estimated will be 

worth in January 1, 1877..... 2,600,000 
Pe 7,000,000 
Nine million dollars cash invested 

in bonds and mortgages, and 

which has realized........... 10,000,000 





Total value January 1, 1877..... $19,600,000 
All the earnings of the Company, after de- 
ducting $100,000 annually to doubly secure the 
bondholders, will be devoted to improving the 
property of the Company, the purchase of works 
of art and books forthe library, and to making 
dividends to the stockholders. 

After making the most liberal allowance for 
the purchases above mentioned, the Company 
expects to be able to declare an annual divi- 
dend of fifteen to twenty per cent. on its stock, 
after the building is open to the public. 

Bear in mind that every three months a cer- 
tain number of the bonds are cancelled, and 
thus the bonded debt of the Company is reduc- 
ed each three months, and at the end of fifty 
years the entire debt of the Company has been 
paid off, while the assets of the Company are 
not diminished. lilies 


Under new laws just issued, no national 
school in Russia is to be opened without official 
sanction, and they are all to be placed under 
Government control. In each district this con- 
trol will be exercised by a school council, the 
council to be composed of the marshal of the 
nobility, the school i tor, and ta- 
tives of the Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, and the Episcopal Diocese, 
and two members of the District Assembly, and | 
one of the Municipal Council, when the latter 
takes part in the mamtenance of schools. The 
expense of establishing the system of control 
above described is estimated at 319,000 roubles. 
The subjects to be taught are religion, reading 
Russian and ancient Slavonic, writing, the first 
four rules of arithmetic, and singing. Instrac- 
tion is to be given in the Russian language, and 
those books only are to be used which are re- 
commended by the Ministry of Education and 











Christian Union. 


bankers, to dispose of the bonds. From the 


the ecclesiastical authorities. 
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The columns of this paper are al ways open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live subject 
—— to the cause of Education. e invite con- 

ibutions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 
Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 
approval. Our friends are requested to send us marked 
—- of all local papers containing school news or 

cles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return unacocpted articles unless suffi- 
client postage starips are enclosed for that purpose. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
whom we will pay a liberal compensation, Send to 
Hditors for terms, etc. 


Orvicz No. 17 Warren Street. New York. 








Faults of Teachers. 


It may seem very severe to so useful a class as 
the teachers are, to pronounce them faulty, neg- 
lectful of duty, and wanting in that wisdom 
that would greatly advance their professional 
interests. And yet these charges are all of them 
true. Hard at work in poorly ventilated rooms 
with pupils too young to know the benefit they 
bestow even by their deverity, and having a 
community abont them to selfish or too ignorant 
to appreciate their honorable and invaluable 
mission; these teachers may possibly exclaim, 
** et tu Brute! ” 

The sum of their fault is in that one word— 
unprofessional. Scores of the teachers of this 
City will do absolutely nothing to learn about 
the business of teaching. They have “passed 
an examination” and have ‘got a position,” 
and forsooth what more do theycare. They 
will run all risks of being discovered to be in- 
competent, they will endeavor by personal arts 
to secure the favor of the Superintendent, Trus- 
tees, and Principal—they will do everything 
but improve themselves. Especially is this true 
of the lady teachers. Out of school, they cro- 
chet, read novels, gossip, in fact, do everything 
but enlarge their mental resources. Besides, a 
goodly number are being sought in, or are (if we 
may be pardoned for saying it) themselves boldly 
seeking marriage. There is left, however, a 
noble class of women who, though few in num- 
ber, do yet by their unabated enthusiasm, their 
indefatigable labor, carry their lifeless sisters, 
and are themselves the soul of the profession. 
There are scores of teachers in our city schools 
who have never owned a single treatise on peda- 
gogical science, and might be said to entertain 
pedagogical ideas only perforce. By them the 
Normal school and Normal training is simply 
endured. A journal devoted to education never 
reaches their hands, and so we may feel sure 
“hat this article will never reach the class it is 
ntended to benefit. The subscribers, for ex- 
»mple, of the New Yorx Scooo -. anaL begin 
with the entire Board of Education, and include 
the superintendent, the president, professors and 
teachers (generally) of the Normal College, 
principals of the Grammar schools, principals 
(generally) of the Primary schools, and trustees 
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(generally) of the several wards. But beyond 
this there are the teachers in the Primary and 
Grammar schools who never (unless by borrow- 
ing) the pages of a paper of incalculable value 
to them. These are they who are frightened by 
the appearance of the superintendent; who can- 
not rest nights for fear of losing their positions. 


A further defect is that they neglect all those 
means which are found in lectures and reading 
on subjects cognate to those they teach. There 
is an almost total lack of that espiri de corps 
one might justly expect to find among such an 
intelligent body as our teachers are; the absence 
of this feeling is so remarkable that much spec- 
ulation has been indulged in as to its cause. 
Whatever this may originate in, it isa fact, how- 
ever, that little or no effort is expended to de- 
velop a general interest among teachers in the 
elevation of their own profession. To be a 
teacher, supposes not only the ability to teach in 
a school but also the possession of all those 
animating feelings that men and women engaged 
in common labors must necessarily be inspired 
by. Those advantages of encouragement and 
strength which are derived by being brought 
into contact with others engaged in the same 
pursuit are wholly lost to the majority of the 
teachers in our schools. The renewed vigor 
which come from these gatheringe is unfelt and 
unknown. The dreary round of the school-room 
is not only felt by the teacher, but by his im- 
pressible pupils. It is therefore here to be re- 
peated: that teacher who has no class feeling no 
professional brotherhoodisn lacks such an essen- 
tial element that success is impossible for him. 
Akin to this is the lack ofa common unity. There 
is an Association of the teachers of the city of New 
York, and it is growing in strength, we are most 
happy to learn, but it comprises but a small part 
of the great body of those engaged in the schools. 
Such a society should not lack the voice and 
cordial help of a single teacher. There are men 
and women of the first rank in talent, in skill, 
in large culture, and extended views whose 
utterances would be of value to the whole na- 
tion. Well do we remember the voice of one of 
these nineteen years ago; it gave renewed 
strength to toil, it reflected a newglory ona 
profession that looked before common and un- 
honored, But serious disadvantages and losses 
arise from a lack of an expression of the real 
views, the consolidated common sense of the 
teachers of this metroplis. Here, undoubtedly, 
are the most accomplished instructors in the 
whole country ; their utterances in monthly 
meetings would reflect honor on the weakest 
member; they would effect the arrangements and 
regulations which are made so often without 
knowing the wishes and views of the teachers. 
In fact the troubles of which our teachers com- 
plain so much, would nearly all disappear by a 
properly and strongly organized unity. For out 
of this, we think, would grow in time the espirit 
de corps so much needed, and also a professional 
spirit and behavior in place of the selfishness 
and illiberality now too common in the noblest 
vocation. 

—--  ©€+are 


New York Evening High School. 
The Evening High School opened on Mon- | 
day, the 5th inst., in the Grammar School in 
Thirteenth Street, with 1600 pupils. Mr. Jared 
8. Babcock is principal, and there is a promise 





of a season of unusual usefulness, 


The New York Board of Education. 


The Board of Education met on Wednesday 
October 7, at 4 o’clock, P. M., and was called to 
order by the President, Wm. H. Neilson, Esq. 

The following commissioners were present : 
Messrs Neilson, Baker, Beardsley, Brown, Dowd, 
Farr, Halsted, Jenkins, Klamroth, Lewis, Fiaud, 
Man, Seligman, West, Wetmore, Patterson. 

Absent, Hoe, Vermilye, Kelly, Matthewson. 

Commissioner Baker sent up the following re- 
solutions :— 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Board be and 
is hereby instructed to notify the Principals in 
all he Public Schools of the City; That the 
pupils of the schools must not be sent or per- 
mitted to be sent on errands, from the school 
premises during the continuance of the sessions 
of the schools. 

Resolved, That the Committee on By-Laws of 
this Board, be and they are hereby instructed to 
take into consideration and report to this Board 
at an early date, upon the propriety of so modi- 
fying Sec. 61 of the By-Laws, so as to permit 
the Principles of the schools to send the janitors 
out of the building, whereon any sudden neces- 
sity or exigency may arise, the same to be enter- 
ed on the visitor book with the cause of same. 

Commissioner Farr sent up the following re- 
solutions : 

Whereas, The term of office etc., of office of 
the city and of Assistant Superintendent will 
expire on the 16th inst. : 

Resolved, That the Committee on salaries, etc. 
be requested to consider and report what 
changes, if any in salaries, or otherwise should 
be made in connection with the filling of said 
position, which was referred to the Committee 
on salaries. 

An invitation was received from Grammar 
School No. 29, to attend the annual distribution 
of medals to take place on the 8th inst., was, on 
motion of Commissioner Farr accepted. 

A resolution was adopted on recommendation 
of the Normal School Committee, excusing the 
absence of Helen G. Morgan. 

A commuhication from the Normal School 
Committee recommending that Prof. E. H. Day 
(who has been assistant professor of physiology 
for the past year), be made full professor, and 
receive thesalary of $3,500, was read. The re- 
solution, however, did not pass but was laid over 
for one week on the objections of Commission- 
ers Baker, Seligman, Patterson, and West. 
Commissioner Fair made a clear, straightfor- 
ward statement of the case, and showed that it 
ought not thus to be delayed. 

The Board declined to purchase photographic 
views of the Hall of the Board of Education for 
the Teachers. 

The Executive Committee on the Nautical 
School, reported the need of an executive officer, 
and recommended Lieut. Commander Georg: 
H. Wadleigh to the post witha salary of $1,000. 

Commissioner Farr asked what were to be the 
duties of this officer, as there was a principal 0! 
the school. 

Commissioner Wetmore explained, and a vote 
was taken, all voting in the affirmative. 

The Committee on Normal and Model schools 
recommended the appointment of the following 
teachers in the Normal school: 

Miss Laura Friend, with a salary of 
Frederica Constantine “ 


$800 
800) 
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Miss Catherine E. Coleman, ‘‘ 800 

*“* Caroline C. Jackson ‘ 600 | 

Barbara Mungassar = 500 

“ Alice Neustadt, - 500 

Adopted by an affirmative vote. 

The Committee on Evening Schools reported | 
the advisability of opening an Evening School | 
in G. 8. No. 60, in 23d Ward, and the appoint- | 
ment of Mrs. M. Reins as principal, which was 
adopted. 

The same Committee also recommended the 
appointment of the following teachers in the 
evening schools, Adopted. 

4th Ward, Male, Charles W. Kimball. 
Sth “ - Hannibal Robinson, 
se James Rogers, 
Michael J. Drummond. 
ne James G. Smith. 
Female, Mary Healy. 
Male Thomas Busche, 
ee Aaron R. France, 
«  —_-E. V. Mansell, 
o Patrick Gleason. 
** (No.13) Edward Althaus, 
o August Baumgarten, 
“  — Gengel Hessel. 
* (No. 25) Robert H. Pellegrew, 
Principal. 
“ Jacob S. Woodworth, 
*« Charles L. Abbott, 
William Bettman, 
ia Mary A. Lynch. 
Female, Kate Turney. 
Male, Elmer Poulson, 
« L. Buttenweiser, 
J. N. Miller, 
Thomas Mason, 
Eugene Bagen, 
M. E. McDonald, 
C. P. Kreizer, M. D., 
Emma L, Carroll, 
22d Louis Bourguin. 

The same Committee sent up a resolution to 
open G. 8 No. 40 for the instruction of a class 
of deaf mutes when 30 pupils apply, which was | 
adopted. 

The Committee on Teachers recommended the 
appointment of Miss Helen E. Boyce as princi- 
pal of Pri. Dep. G.S. No. 6, in 12th Ward, which 
was adopted. 

Also of Miss A. B. Mahoney to be V. Princi- 
pal of P. S. No. 33, in 19th Ward Adopted. 

Also Miss Frances A. Westburn, as Principal 
of P.D. G.S., No. 66, 24th Ward. Adopted. 

After the transaction of some business rela- | 
tive to farniture, pianos, heating, etc., the Board 
adjourned. ; 


wo 
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The last of the Commissioner of Public 
schools in Rhode Island, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
urges with force and sound reasons the policy of 
employing women as school officers. ‘It is 
very important,” he says, ‘‘that the schools 
should have the benefitof the most valuable ser- 
vices that can be found for their supervision and 
control,” and upon this axiomatic proposition 
he bases his argument. He says that an exami- 
nation of the sehool registers of Rhode Island 
will show on the visiting lists the names of four | 
ladies for every name of a gentleman, a fact that 
indicates how much stronger tbeir interest is in 
school affairs, even when they are under no obli- 
gation of official responsibility. This is also 
manifested by their attendance at teachers’ in- 
stitutes. His conclusion is that none of the 
public duties now intrusted to men can be so 

ly or readily delegated to women as the 
care of schools. 





Gorrespondence. 


Progress in No. 10. 
Editors New York School Journal: 

One of the highest classes in No. 10, of which 
Mr. H. M. Sanborn is pr neipal, has a library 
which was contributed to the boys of the present 
and a former class; and they have also printed 
blanks, as though they were a thouroughly or- 
ganized corporation; and they have made it the 
rule, that all who receive ‘‘Good notes,” on Fri- 
day, are to have the use of the library books for 
one week, and, as ‘‘the books are of a very good 
selection,” so said the principal, a great inter- 
est naturally takes possession of the boys who 





| strive to get ‘“Good notes.” 


Some will probably say that it tends to draw 
off the boys from their legitimate duties, but the 
results, of this class for the past year show that 


| a greater interest has been given to their studies 


by these library books, and therefore, they have 
not only assisted the teacher in accomplishing 
better results than heretofore, but they have 
likewise tended to draw off the boys from read- 
ing the trashy and heartful yellow-covered nov- 
els of the present day. 
Cc. 8. ©. JR. 
New York, Oct. 5, 1874. 





To the Editors of the New York School Journal : 

I am resting here at Pittsfield, Mass., for ® 
few days, after pleasant visits during the past 
week in the several towns on the Houstonic 
river, and railroad. 

This town is the northern terminus of that 
railway, and one of the most beautiful and heal- 
thy, in all New England. The plain upon which 
it is located is about 1000 feet above the sea. 
The population 11,000. The principal buildings 
of importance are; the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the finest in Western Massachusetts; 
Maplewood Seminary for young ladies near by; 
and the elegant stone church. Congregational, 
also the High School building, which was for- 
merly the Berkshire Medical College. 

In the park, opposite the Congregational 
church, once stood the old elm tree, beneath the 
shade of which, Ethan Allen mustered many of 
his ‘‘boys,” who marched on Ticonderoga dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

The drives about Pittsfield are charming, in 
all directions, and nature and art have combined 
to make the roads both smooth and hard. AsI 
trugded along, yesterday from Lenox to this 
point, six miles I enjoyed the sight of many 
fast and gay turnouts dashing along, leaving in 
their wakes, great clouds of dust. 

There are in town, eight school buildings; the 
High School occupies a conspicious site at the 
extreme south endof the village. The princ- 
pal, is Mr. Albert Tallman, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, having a salary of $2,000 per 
year, he has one male assistant. 

The Grammer School building is located in 
the centre of the the place. Mr. E. B, Wilson, 
principal, having a salary of $1,500 per year, he 
has three assisiants, their salaries average fifty 
dollars per month. In the other school build- 
ing there are two teachers. I have found thus 
far, the lady teachers in this state to be persons 
of culture and refinement, and graduates of either 
the State Normal School of Westfield or Bridge- 
water. 

In the early part of last week I visited the 


schools of Great Barrington. I found the High 
school to be one of the best schools in New 
England. The principal, Mr. H. H. Scott, 
with a salary of $1,600 per year, is a genial and 
whole souled gentleman, with heart and ambi- 
tion fully up to educating youths of both sexes; 
in these schools the sexes are educated together 
it being considered the better system. Here 
they are taught Greek, Latin, music, mathemat- 
ics and French, and all other branches neces- 
sary to qualify them for admission to College. 
Great Barrington is one of those places of earth 
which one never enters without wishing never 
to leave. It restsin quiet tranquilly, beneath 
the branches of many of the statilist elms, while 
the mountains on every horizon seems to shut it 
out from the busy world beyond 

My next stopping place was Stockbridge, 
eight miles north of Barrington,as I walked from 
the depot to the village—being too independent 
to ride—and a bedy feels like walking upon the 
soft green turf, andas Dr. Sam Johnson once 
said, ‘‘it is one of the pleasures of life to take a 
walk in the country,” I could say, ‘sweet Stock- 
bridge loveliest village of the plain.” I entered 
the only hotelin the place, and was at once at- 
tracted to the cosy settingroom for gentlemen. 
It being evening, and the weather chilly, I gravi- 
tated towards an¥ oldfashioned fireplace, and 
‘Mpon the fire irons were heaped great sticks of 
oak and hickory, which crackled and hissed and 
blazed, and sent their cheering warming radi- 
ance far around. In due time I was marshalled 
by the dignified landlord to the dining hall, 
and there in presence of city folks as boarders, 
and under the inspiring influence of a palatable 
and sumptuous supper. I fell into a glorious 
reverie of everything and everybody around me, 

There the comforts of a well kept hotel, and 
the rural delights of hill and wood and dale 
charmed them to the spot. 

Just opposite me, sat on elderly lady, with 
her gray hair, tightly curled,and bead covered 
neatly with a crape cap, kindness and love 
beamed in her face, and as you looked at her, 
you would at once exclaim ‘Grandmother” 
That dear old soul anticipated all my wants, 
passing to me such food that was beyond my 
reach. There were many noble looking ladies 
present, both old and young, eating and enjoy- 
and gaily gossiping. Many brown plump, and 
handsome children werethere too, scattered up 
and down the hall at the tables, dressed in suits 
of sailor blue, not one of them had been inside 
of a school house for three months. 

I was out early next morning taking a look at 
things. I sauntered slowly along the wide and 
well shaded street, and the first object that at. 
tracted my attention was an elm tree of vast 
size, surely it wassix feet in diameter and one 
hundred and fifty feet high, a noble tree. In 
the distance. and opposife the old Congrega- 
tional church, I observed a monument, and ap- 
proaching closely I read: ‘‘ This monument was 
erected to Jonathan Edwards. by his desend- 
ants.” Itis a beautiful shaft about twenty-five 
feet high of Nova Scotian marble. In seeking in- 
formation about this worthy divine, my land- 
lord informed me, pointing in the direction, 
there, in that brimstone colored house, lived the 
great preacher more than a hundred years ago. 

I visited the school in the forenoon, and found 
the pricipal Mr. Benjamin M. Hall, with a sal- 
ary of $1,400 per year, a quiet, modest gentle- | 
man, about 30 years old, a graduate of Dart- | 
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public, candidates can then prepare for an ex-| fined and made ptblic, varying from time to 


each. Having charge of the High school he 
teaches Greek, Latin, Mathematics and music. 
The school building and grounds are the finest 
in the Housatonic. There isa lovely and nat- 
ural grove, surrounding the house and extend- 
ing back into the rear, comprising about eight 
acres. There in those romantic shades are heard 
the mellow twitter of the robin and the sharp 
call ot the blue jay. While overhead leaping 
from branch and spray and rock many frisky 
squirrels areseen. The velvoty lawn furnished 
a suitable place for croquet. 

The school is well conducted and everything 
is in good working order. The school commit- 
tee were also present, and their kind behavior 
towards me, made it a pleasant visit. I left it 
with a hallowed memory of its quiet character, 
and envious of the little ones taught there. 

J. OKLEY. 

PrrtsrieLD, Mass., Sept. 28, 1874. 

a 


To the Editors of the New York School Journal: 

I do not say that personal favor, ‘‘ outside in- 
fluence,” or a neglect of duty has ever given a 
New York teacher an unmerited certificate ; 
neither do I say that personal disfavor or an un- 
duly rigid examination has been used against 
any unsuccessful candidate. I hear occasional- 
ly of such things, but rumor is not to be trusted. 
Envy and ineompetency often try to cover them- 
selves by finding fault with an examiner who has 
done his duty too well to suit the disappointed 
candidate. But I think Iam safe in saying this: 
If, with all the latitude that has been allowed to 
the superintendent of New York City for the last 
ten years, exact justice has been done in every 
case, it is not because the law is such as to se- 
cure justice by its own operation, but because 
candidates have in every instance fallen into the 
hands of examiners who were learned, wise, hon- 
orable, and gifted with common sense. 

But is it judicious to examine by a system 
which is fallible in its application and which may 
be easily used for an unjust purpose? Would 
it not be far better for examiners and examined 
that such a system should be adopted as would 
be both reliable and just in its operations? Ev- 
ery lover of justice and expediency must answer 
yes. Can such a system beadopted? Perhaps 
not in full, bat certainly in some studies much 
may be done in that direction. For instance, a 
candidate for teacher's position is required to 
undergo an examination in arithmetic. But 
can he form any idea of what will be required 
of him? Very little. Arithmetic may mean 
ten problems which a child could solve orit may 
mean twenty problems which upon the spur of 
the moment could not be solved by one-half the 
principals of the city. The candidate can there- 
tore only make a leap in the dark and trust to 
luck to help him through. But suppose that 
instead of the indefinite term arithmetic the law 
should fix upon certain standard arithmetics 
from which the problems to be solved should be 
taken, and that these and exactly paraliel ones 
should be the only ones required, and still far- 
ther, that the choice of the test problems should 
be put beyond the control of the examiner or any 
other person. Let the problems also be so 
drawn that all candidates for the same grade of 
certificate shall be put on the same footing. 
Then let the law fix upon the minimum per cent. 
of correct results in order to pass in that study. 
This plan being adopted and made known to the 








amination with their eyes open. They can do 
honest work and expect honest results. There 
will be no mecessity for an examiner to waste his 
time in finding out that a candidate is a fool. 
The candidate can find it out for himself with- 
out putting himself into the examiner’s hands. 

This same plan could be adopted in examin- 
ing the greater part of the studies required, and 
so far something definite and trustworthy could 
be obtained. Suppose, now, the law should 
grant certificates to all candidates who neither 
fell below the minimum allowed in each study 
nor the minimum allowed on the average of all 
the studies, this latter minimum being put 
much higher than the former. 

It strikes me that this plan, though not free 
from objections, has far less than the present 
plan. It secures to the candidate an impartial 
trial, and if he fail he can enter no plea of un- 
fairness on the part of theexaminer. He is well 
aware that the law gives him full protection 
against personal disfavor, which, umder the 
present law, might prove an impossible barrier 
to success, and he is just as well aware that 
there is no getting round the work by which he 
is to be tested. And this, it seems to me, is 
only equity. It is just as necessary that a can- 
didate should have it in his power to compel an 
examiner to do him justice as it is that the ex- 
aminer chould compel the candidate to bear a 
certain test before granting him a certificate. 
Each party has rights and each should have the 
power to enforce them. 

But none the less is this advantageous to the 
examiner. As I have already said, he will have 
far less occasion to show candidates that they 
are only blockheads when they supposed them- 
selves well-informed. Candidates of any ordi- 
nary degree of intelligence, knowing exactly to 
what they would have to submit to, would work 
work long and hard to meet their examinations 
with credit rather than run the risk of showing 
themselves unable to stand an examination. 
Thus the examiners will get rid of a large part 
of the unpleasant business of showing sensitive 
and honest candidates that they are not so in- 
telligent as they are expected to be. 


Again, an honest examiner wants to feel that 
whenever he gives or refuses a certificate it is 
done on the merits of the case independent of 
any wish of hisown. This plan will enable him 
todo so. He has only to follow the law which 
leaves him no room for doubting the honesty of 
his decision. 

Probably no man can long fill the office of 
superintendent in New York city without being 
directly or indirectly asked to stretch his con- 
science a little and smooth the road for an in- 
competent teecher. Under the present system 
he could easily do so, and ifa kind-hearted man 
he would find it hard to refuse the favor to.a per- 
sonal friend. Adopt the plan I propose and such 
requests would seldom be made, and when made 
the examiner has only to say ‘‘ The law gives me 
no choice in the matter, so you see, my friend, 
the thing is impossible.” 

In this letter it is not my purpose to show 
how this plan can be carried out in all its de- 
tails. I think no honest and skillful examiner 
would find any difficulty in its app'ication after 
giving it a little careful study. He has only to 
secure the following conditions : 

1, The quantity and quality of the ground of 
examination in each study must be exactly de- 





time only as the actual wants of the schools may 
require. 

2. The conditions upon which a certificate is 
granted must also be made public. 

3. The tests applied to each candidate for the 
same grade of certificate must be the same in 
quantity, quality and variety. 

4. No person must have any choice in the se- 
lection of the test work by which a candidate is 
to be examined, the law being such as to decide 
that point by lot or in some other impartial 
way. 

5. No candidate must be allowed to receive a 
certificate except by a full compliance with the 
standard conditions. 

6. It must not be possible to withhold a certi- 
ficate from any candidate who has fulfilled the 
standard conditions. 

E. W. BROWN. 

Brooxiyn, Sept. 26, 1874. 


What a Teacher Should and Should 
Not Be. 
The School Superintendent of Dodge County, 


Wisconsin (Mr. L, M. Benson), encloses a copy 
of the following in each certificate he issues: 





A TEACHER SHOULD 


Labor diligently for self-improvement. 

Thoroughly understand what he attempts to 
teach. 

Prepare himself for recitation. 

~~ prowpt and exact obedience. 

Call on pupils promiscuously, as a rule. 

Ask the most important questions, though not 
found in the book. 

Teach both by precept and example. 

Manifest an active interest in the studies of his 
pupils. 

Make the school-room pleasant and attractive. 

Make few rules except this one—do right. 

Avoid governing too much. 

Let his pupils see that he means what he says. 

Take good care of his health. 

Teach the subject not mere words. 

Visit the schools of others. 

Read some good educational journal. 

Attend teachers’ meetings. 

Have complete control over himself. 

Keep up good courage if right, even when 
strongly opposed. 


A TEACHER SHOULD NOT 


Talk much or very loud. 

Promise what he cannot perform. 

Threaten for anticipated offences. 

Be hasty in work or action. 

Punish when angry. 

Speak in a scolding, fretful manner. 

Be late at school. 

Attempt to teach too many things at a time. 

Use a hard word when an easy one will answer 
quite as well. 

Let his pupils see that they can vex him. 

Let a known fault go unnoticed. 

—_ evil of others or magnify small offenses. 
se (when well) stimulating food or drink. 

Put - till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to day. 

frust to another what he should do himself. 

Believe all reports without investigation. 

Indulge in vulgarity or profanity. 

Encourage tale-bearing. 

Be weary in doing well. 





The St. Louis Democrat says pertinently if 
rather bitterly : ‘‘The object now seems to be to 
so arrange the schools and households of the 
land so that the teacher may simply sit in judg- 
ment upon the manner in which the child has 
been taught at home. Children go to to school 
not to learn, but to show the teacher how much 
they have been taught during the preceeding 
evening at home.” 
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| General Information. 


Rules for the Care of Pianos. 


The way to cook a hare is, first—catch him. 
| Your first care about a piano is to go to Merrill's, 
No. 8 Union Square, and rent or buy one on the 

| very easy and cheap terms he offers. 

—Set it in a dry place not too near a 
fire or window—a few inches out from the wall 
or inthe middle of a room. 

Third.—Keep books and other heavy stuff off 
the top, which must be closed after playing. 

Fourth.—Allow no inexperienced tinkers to 
tune or repair it, but send to Merrill's, 8 Union 

uare (165 Fourth avenue), who employs only 
reliable werkmen, and whose charges are reas- 
onab le. 


We have often heard of the charms of music | 


and their power in soothing the savage breast, 
but that is not all the purpose of music. Many 
breasts not savage, but containing hearts over- 
— with the milk of human kindness, are 
not only soothed but delighted with the afore- 


said charms. The most charming music we | 


have heard lately was the sweet tones of a music 
box. 
with one box but purchased another. The in- 
genuity displayed in the manufacture of these 
instruments, the perfection in tone and time, 
and in their mechanism, is truly wonderful. 
Many a house is made happy from the emission 
of their dulcetsounds. We congratulate Mr. M. 


J. Paillard, of No. 680 Broadway, for his en- | 
terprise in putting so valuable a household com- | 


panion and ornament at prices within the means 
of a large majority of our citizens. The instru- 
ments are so constructed that the purchaser has 
the option of selecting any variety of tunes, and 
| should he ever tire of them (a doubtful contin- 
mcy), they can be replaced by another set of 

is own at small expense. 


A new idea in ink is made by Mr. E. Stuart, | 


of Syracuse, N. Y. It is called the Secret Ser- 
| vice Fluid for writing invisibly on Postal Cards. 
We recommend it to our readers as a useful ar- 
ticle to those who would wish to write and know 
that only the person who receives the postal 
will be able to read its contents. Trial size by 
mail 10 cents. 


Tae Waters Concerto Parton Orcax.—We 
are glad to chronicle any new thing, or any im- 
provement upon an old one, that tends to pop- 
ularize music by rendering its study either 
easier or more attractive, 
has been called to a new patented stop added to 





| freshness and beauty. 


It was so sweet that we were not satisfied | 


Lately our attention | 


A Roven. Coarse skin on the face is anyth'nz 
but pleasing to look upon, especially so w:th 
adies. By useing Madame de Rossa’s Antheo, 
The coarsest skin can be made to glow with 
Antheo ix the only harm- 
less preparation in use. Price, 50«. Miller 
Bros., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Rupture can be cured without snffering 
Elastic Lrusses are snperseding all others. B >- 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Exasric 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 

tt+/e- - 
A few Opinions of the Press as regards 


the N. Y¥. School Journal. 


We continue this week*a few of the compli- 
mentary notices, which the N. Y. Schoo. Jour- 
naL has received since coming under its new 
management. We can only trust that the 
pleasant and cheering words, thus spoken may 
be verified by the future career of the paper. 

| 

The New York School Journal has recently 
swallowed a couple of small educational publi- 
cations ; changed hands ; appears in the form of 
a 16-page quarto ; is very much improved in 
every way, and bas gone back to its old price, 
$2.50 perannum. Ae an educational newspa- 
| per this is probably the best publication in the 
world, 


State Elucational Journal for October. 


R. IL. School uster for October. 


The New York School Journal, a weekly edu- 
cational journal, now appears in a new form un- 
| der the title of New York School Journal and 
Ejlucational News. It has been purchased by 
William L. Stone and Amos M. Kellogg, and is 
united with the interests of the Aducational 
News and the College Review. 


Index Niagarensis for October. 


| We have received two numbers of the New 


York School Journal, and we know of no ex- 
change more systematically conducted. It is 
evidently in the hands of some experts who 
know what a paper should be. From our re- 
view of the two numbers before us we judge the 
range of the School Juurnal’s topics to be quite 
indefinite, yet, not the less well written because 
8». 





Catarrh ! 


the Waters reed organ, called the ‘‘ concerto | 


stop.” It is so voiced as to have a tone like a full, 
rich alto voice ; it is especially ‘‘ human” in its 
tone. Itis powerful as well as sweet; and, 
when we heard it, we were in doubt whether we 
liked it best in solo or with full organ. We re- 
gard this as a valuable addition to the reed or- 
gan, and advise those intending to purchase 
such an instrument to examine the ‘* Concerto.” 
Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 


* Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears, end Trost,” a 


pamphiet by A. N. Williamscn, M.D, late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 


Price, 10 cen's 


*“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success int ¢ 
| treatment of Catarrbal 


valuable whatever comes from his pen.” 


and Throit affections renders 
Journal of 


Medical Bcience. 


HeattH wnpd Economy.—The Colwell Lead | 
Co having bad seven years’ experience in the | 
manufacture of tin-lined lead pipe, have reach | 





LADIES’ ANGULAR 


_ Mr. Schuckers’ ‘ Life of Chief Justice Chase,” 
just published by the Messrs. A ppleton, is an el- 
egant book of 500 pages, and has a good like- 
ness with other illustrations. It is a well-writ- 
ten, faithful biography, full, but not overbur- 
dened with trivial details, fair but not conceal- 
ing anything like a foible weakness. The work 
is judicious if not judicial, and all that anyone 
can ask. Mr. Evarts’ noble eulogy is very prop- 
erly added to it, and rests as a fittin, and com- 
pleting dome on a well-planned and finely-fin- 
shed edifice. 


ed that perfection in its construction which 
leaves nothing to desire. Their patent tin-lined 
lead pipe is as flexible and easily soldered as or- 
dinary lead pire. and is the cheaper when 
strength and durabitity are concerned. 

flows through it as clear as at the fountain head, 


-jand free from the slightest taint of lead and 


zinc poison or iron rust. In addition to the 
plumbing of houses, it is largely used for con- 
veying water from wells and springs, also for 
beer pumps, mineral waters nh water coolers ; 
in fact wherever purity and safety to health are 
desirable’ Descriptive pamphlets sent by mail 
free. Price 164 cents a pound forall sizes. Be 
not deceived by tin-washed or tin-coated imita- 
tions. Address Colwell Lead Co., 213 Centre 
street, New York. Also manufacturers of lead 
pipe, sheet lead, bar lead, block-tin pipe, bar 
tin, pig tin, pig lead, solder, etc. 





Water | 


Cars. BOC se &. 


No. 1. Letters 

* 2 Letters and Words 

* 3. Words with Capit «is. 
4. Sentencesn. 
5. a Capitals, e'c. 
“ 6. N tes and Invitations. 


Large Han d. 
Bold Style. 


Medium Styl e. 
Finised style. 


| Owing to the demand for a comp'ete course of instruc- 

| tion in this fashionable style «1 ladies’ writing, o ten 

| called the English hand, this set of CO. -py-Books ha; b en 
prepared aft ra thor ugh examination of the most pop- 
ular systems published iv England. The publisher is 
coufident that it ie far superior to any pub im thet 
country. 

The retail price of the books is 2) ceuts eééh, from 
| which the usual discount for introda tion 1s allowed to 
| schools. 

Any book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail post- 

age paid, on the rece pt of the price. Published by 


| GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
#12 Broadway, near 11th Street. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 





ScHoont Cracunars, 
MontTHuiy Reports, 
CertiricatTes. &c. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
or 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W Suoemaxes, A. M., Principal. 
Clase and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





CKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE.—No 806 Broad- 
way, corner llth et.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter at any time during the year with equal 
advantage. Call or Send for circular. 
8. 8 PACKARD & CO. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. B. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE ~ LESSONS ONLY. 








EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, & East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


OM 9 A. 08 
RECEPIION AND CLASSIFICAIION OF PUPILS. 
THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 











OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, respectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete physica! development, 





at Yonkers Military Institute for boys, 
Bewjamim Mason, Box, No. 664, Yonkers, N. Y.. 





ORDENTOWN, (N. J.) FemaLe Cotteee. Thorough 

instruction Healthful and beautiful location, 

One of the most carefu'ly conducted and best sustained 

institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 





APLEWOOD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for its 
superior facilities and rare beauty of location, Address 
Ruv. C. V. Speak, Principal. 
_ 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “City of Schools,” in 
the Suburbs. 

BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 

STUDILS arranged ‘in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 

Ladies prepared for Vassar College. 
Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
—T resident, 2 non-resident. For 
particulars address Epwarp WHITE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


FoR’ YouNG 


LADIES. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A BELECT BOARDING sCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, 
and NaToraL Science, Music, Drawing and Elocution, 
MruitTary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 
son, Principal. 





AmILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

h tuition. 

dress Rev. J. L. Scott, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


A real Home, and thoro' 
A 





cumulated advantages of many years of ful 


operation. 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in wusic was awarded to one of our 
—_ by the New York Norma! College. 

be Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 

An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in- 
— in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The wil! be complete. 
LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

STRICILY PRIVATE le-sons when «sired. 

¥. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn, and being entirely di-tinct 


from other institu ions "which imitate its name, evi- M 


dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, Mas 

fits boys and young men for common and scien 
tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. C 
B. Mercatr, A. M., Superintendent. 





E WORCESC R FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 
Pror. C. O. THomMPson, 

Worcester, Mass. 





OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of Pennsylvania, 


H 





North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. lst, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
—. For particulars address Racuk. L. Bop.ey, A. 
. D. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEL EGR APHY, 


1389 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORK. 


» the and most successful School for giving 
ction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
i. the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
pty placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aLu that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 





Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
Established 1849.) Specialties: ioe Lewes Arithme- 
bm ay ng Lassons $2.0, Lada qu 


Ln ote ory ined us even- 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


and Travellers’ Letters 


fone Gos 
wa Dollare in the United Giates end 
ands Sterling in 


one and in 
on, eo aod ae 


TO COLLEGES, 
T. L. & R. M. SMART, 


Particular attention paid to views of buildings. 
! 80 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOW TO MAKE 
JOCKEY CLUB BOQUET. 
SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO. 
No. 11 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York City. 





Designers & Engravers on Wood F 


Every boy should pos-ess this littie b \ 
receipt of 25 cents. Address, —— 


I.M KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 





NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 


MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 


| FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No, 29 ROSE STREET, 


JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 
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What the Publishers Pro- 
pose. 


Our Premiums. 


For $3.00 you will receive the New Yorx 
Scoot JournaL, 16 pages (weekly), one year 


anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Journat. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and more 
tastefully bound than’an ordinary book. 


For $3.50 you receive the New York Scoot 
JouRNAL and aco y of 


How to Teach, 
The great book for Teachers and Schoo, 
Officers. 
course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
Interm ediate, 
Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions 
relative to Discipline and School Management. 


A manual of methods for a graded 


usually perused in Primary, 


For $4.00 you receive the New York ScHoon 


Jovenat and one of Dreka’s 


Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blott ing-case with com- 
plete list of words which writers are liable to 
spell incorrectly. 

For $4.50 you receive the New York ScHooi 


JOURNAL and a 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 


This is a very useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to carry 
in the pocket, and holds ink enough for twenty 
hours’ continuous writing. It will take an or- 
dinary gold or steel pen, which can be inserted 
parry & as ily as in a common holder. 
It is entirely under the writer’s control. This is 
the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 


For $6 you receive the New York Scuoor 
JovrnaL and one of ‘‘ Webster's National Pic- 
torial ” 


Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 


With these Premiums we are giving the 
JournnaL for almost nothing. We do this for 
the purpose of giving it a wider circulation. 


Publishes’ Department, 





Bubl ishers’ Department. SCHOOL TEACHE RS 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
That of which we know something is slways | 
of more interest and value to us than that of | 
which we are ignorant, and the Journal by | 
bringing the teachers work before the public | 
mind, furnishing information in regard rs its | New York School Journal 
worth and value, also constantly advocating for | 
it a fair and liberal compensation, assumes a| 
position of real helpfulness,and we feel convinc- 
ed that any teacher will be more than repaid for 
the amount of the subscription, ($2.50) if he 
will not only read but circulate the journal. 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


Whoever wants ‘a good salary, an indepen- 
dent business, an agreeable occupation, should 
not fail to sentthe New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street, for circular and terms to 
canvassers. For a business which can be start- 
ed without capital, it is the most profitable oc- 
cupation in the land,requiring only intelligence, 
activity, and perse that many 
@ young man and women can bring to bear when 
they cannot command money. Try it, send 25 
cents for terms and circulars, and see. 


it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 


This is a little leas than five cents per copy. 


Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


naht» 





copies sent free. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


We would call the attention of School and 
Miscellaneous Book Publishers to the special 
advantages of this paperas a medium for reach- 
ing teachers and school officers. 

Its circulation is not confined only to Public 
Educational Institutions, but also to Private 
Schools, Colleges, and seminaries thereby making 
it a valuable medium for publishers, who have 
a line of educational works of general literature 
of which they wish the teachers or school officers 
informed, will find this one of the best for their 
purpose, our 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


25 Cents for Outfit for the liveliest 
and spiciest School Journal published. You 
will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Are very ‘ow when compared with those of 
similar papers. In addition to our regular 
issue a number of copies are frequently ordered 
by those who have been interested by some 
(special) article or revicw. 

Estimates for a short or long time advertise- 
ment, are made by sending to the advertising 
department of the New York School Journal, | 


No. 17 Warren strest. igx hear of something to their advantage by 


LADY TEACHERS 





REVIEWS | oddvensing the 
Of publications receive especial attention. We | 
are too modest to claim any special ability or 
excellence in our paper, but we are willing to 
be judged by a discriminating public, promis- 
ing only that any opinions given in our columns 
shall be the honest expression of the best judg- 
ment we can use, and that neither our editorial 
opinions, nor our editorial conscience are for 
sale on any terms whatever. 


New York School Journal, 


No. 17 Warren 8t., 





NEW YORK. 
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meme GOthic Furnace, 
ii Por Warm’g Houses, Schools 
Churches, &c, 


The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


“ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224% 226 West Twenty-Tarep Sr., N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coa' or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ mica! and Freer from 
Gas tLan any other Furnaces in the ma: ket. 


“OUR FAVORITE” 
Range. with HotClos t, and 

* Cabinet Portable Range,”’ with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for family use. 


Elevated-Oven 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 


HOTEL RANGES, &c, IN GRE T VaRIETY. 


Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


BLIS: & WALLS, 
82.Lake Street, Chicago, II’. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD 
action 
Lead Pipe. as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is }ecommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as ‘su, erior to all other water 
pipes.’’ Descript ve pamphiets seut 
by mail free. Price 164 cents a 
pound for all sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin coated 
imitations, COLWELL LEAD CO., 2 3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Vipe, Bar fin, Pig Tin, tig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


Y MYER 
= LM nse TuRNG, 
a BELLS. 
avian Weide Lorie Go. Saco. 


The Great American Coffee Pot. 
THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


Western Agents : 





never corrodes by the 








This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does ite own dripping. and in the short- 
est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tract all its stremgth, and retains all ite aromatic and 
nutritions s.. The only perfect working coffee- 
maker ever offered to the public. Family size, Copper 
Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 
$2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 50 cents less. 
Coffee and Tea, Urns, plain 7 aire furnished 
hotels and saloons to os for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for “llnsareted ¢ circular and 


terms. 
DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesroome, 9 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 


PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO., 


PIANOS. 


Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT ts. toner erect: 


the tome powerful. pure and even through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 


cann t be excelled in tome or beauty ; they defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of th Human Voice. 
All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
RXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monmthiy or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for mows also, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. 8S. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Mivisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
{Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 








THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 





149 East Fourteenth street. NY. 





— = Songs of Grace and Glory 


The Pode best Sunda y-School Song Beok. By 
eaten the best *Piano- W, PF. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL. 160 peges 
Forte. Do not decide what Spicndia Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Pa. 
make beget until you write Superior Binding. Price in peaeee 35e ; 
for our Illustrated Circular, "60 per Dozen; $30 per 100. A Spec men 
which we mail free. The Copy ion paper — —a dl 25 —, . 
“Arion Piano” contains per Pc et form, for 8 - 
four patented improve Six New Songs p CSHOOL  CON- 

ments that make it more CERTS or ANNIVERSARIES, from “SONGS 
durable than any piano in of GRACE and GLORY.’’ Price $2 per 100. 
the market. Write for circu- Specimen copy of the Anniversary Sengs. an‘ 
Jar and mention where you 5 ~— a = es of the Book, ma iled for 3 cent 
saw this notice. Address stamp. ishers, 


The Arion Figne Verte Co. 
5 East 14th st., N. Y. Cit HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.U. Box 3567. 








PIANOS 


plied to purchase. Repairing dono well and pr. 
water. It is cheaper than | — 2 = = 





PIANOS ! PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for eash, or to rent. Money paid for rent a;- 
Call and examine before deciding elsewho e. 
inked’ MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union ion Square. 


~ LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 
By Using” “SMITH’S INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 


It I the dress in the Latest Style, It changes the “train” + 
a“ straight front™* —~, Et in ene pasnene, and back 
quiekl y! Can be changed to another in twe at. a 
hey give perfect satisfaction ” is the verdict of all whotry them. 
They save many times their cest in one dress. This “ Elevator” is 
the only one that will let the dress down after |. 
C A UTION. 22: pene of! MITATIONS, as they are WORSE WORTHLES*' 
each is * Smith's Instant Dress Elevator.” 








Copyright secured 


iW one ear, sendi Gus Betor 0nd Din Comte. Best and chea| Fashion 
z oo. Send stamp for Illustrated RY ees 


4 Book in the wor' 
P. 0 Box 5055. A. BURDETT. SMITH, 914 Broadway, N. Y. 


The cut ‘Shows the inside of akirt, with 
“Ecevaror” fixed in 


CAPILLARY FEEDER. . = as 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
Glass handle contains the ink; ordinary gold or steel pens used, and ch = d as ee a holder. Ink 
entirely under the writer's control. Just the thing for book- -keepers, ers, _ all continuous 
writers. Prepaid to any address on receipt of pricé, $3 00. Discount to Sa —, H. B. Larounstrz 


Si 
MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


z.ia Sizes, Rich Patrerns anp Five Qvatirtes. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 


Patented Feb. 10, 1874 











